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PROCEEDINGS 



Meeting of the Century Association, 



HELD IS MEMOKY OP 



JOHN F. KENSETT, 



December, 1872. 



K35 

PIG 




At a Special Meeting of the 

CENTURY ASSOCIATION, 

HELD ON THE EVENING OF THE IOtH OF DECEMBER, 

1872, TO TAKE ACTION WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
DEATH OF 

JOHN F. KENSETT, 

THE FOLLOWING PROCEEDINGS WERE HAD. 



Mr. Daniel Huntington presented and read 
the followinor Minute : 
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As members of the- Century ■Glub,.,w.e -.have met with a 
severe loss by the death of our late fellow-member, John 
F. Kensett. He possessed, eminently, those qualities 
which form the bond of our Union ; a passion for art, a 
love of letters, the culture of a gentleman, the refined taste 
of an amateur, and a wai-m, affectionate heart, which 
gently won the love of all who knew him. 

Into all the plansof the Club for the advancement of 
art, of literature and of .social happiness, he entered with a 
zealous, self sacrificing spirit, and freely gave his time, his 
talents, and every aid in his power ; and, more than all, he 
gave that cheery, hearty sympathy which kindled a flame 
in every other heart 

As an artist his rank was of the highest He had that 
rare assemblage .of qualities which combine to make a 
great painter: an enthusiastic love of beauty, a marvelloiis 
eye for color, a clear perception of form, a passion for his 
art, sustained by a calm, persistent patience in its pursuit, 
and a hand obedient to his trained eye, a hand which ex- 
pressed his thought with wondrous spirit and felicity. 

To this was added sound, practical common sense, which 
held sway among these gifts from God. Perhaps the 
faculty which most distinguished him was coloring, which, 
always harmonious and refined, includes the atmosphere 
and the true sentiment of the hour and the scene as he 
feelingly rendered them. He delighted in silvery gray, 
and could send the mists drifting along the hill sides, 
make the mountain brook sparkle among the moss-grown 
rocks, or the sea waves roll in on sandy beaches, or on rich- 



toaed cliffs, dripping with foam and illumined by golden 
light, with a magical skill and living force peculiarly his own. 
The glow of sunset he often fondly dwelt on; he loved 
the solemnity of twUight His autumnal hues are the full 
blaze of our October, but so tempered by his harmonizing 
hand as to delight and satisfy the eye. 

The arts of our country have a rich inheritance in the 
treasures his genius has bequeathed, and it is to be hoped 
that many of them may be secured for our public galleries. 
The artists generaUy loved Kensett; they confided in him, 
for he was thoroughly trustworthy. He rejoiced in the 
success of others and cheered on the young artists by kind 
words and a helping hand. "When a promising work ap- 
peared by a new hand, or improvement in an old one, his 
face would light up with pleasure. We sought for his 
criticisms, because he was both kind and sincere. He 
would gently point out errors and make suggestions which 
were invaluable, because his judgment was sound, his taste 
pure and discriminating. To the older and experienced 
artists he paid a modest deference, reverenced the great of 
the past, and eagerly sought to profit by the study of the 
best works of all the schools, both old and new, that came 
within his reach. 

These traits of the artist sprang from the basis of his 
character as a man. He was stamped with true manliness. 
The sweetest charity blended with all his actions. He was 
friendly at the bottom of his heart ; gentle and amiable, 
yet firm as a rock when duty demanded it, forgiving of 
others' faults, and condemning with severity only baseness 
and falsehood. 

During his dangeroiis illness, soothed by the tender care 
of a sister and dear friends, we anxiously watched and 
prayed for his recovery, ^s he came gradually up to 
nearly his usual health, we began to lift up thanksgivings 
to God, and, as we gathered around him, expecting to see 



him once more take up his wonder-working pencil, sud- 
denly, a radiant hand touched him, and he disappeared. 
To our sobs and entreaties there was no answer — except to 
the ear of Faith, an angelic voice saying, " Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God." 



Mr. Thomas Hices moved the. adoption of the 
Minute, with these remarks: 

Mr. President: More than a quarter of a century ago, in 
Italy, I made the acquaintance of JoHN F. Kensew. He 
came to Rome in the month of November, 1845. In a few 
weeks after his arrival he was very ill of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, through which illness it was my privilege to nurse 
him, and it was under the necessary intimacy of patient 
and nurse that our friendship began ; and it was in this re- 
lation twenty-seven years afterwards it culminated and 
became transfigured. 

As soon as he was able to work, he went at it with a 
will ; and by the spring of '46 his portfolios were well filled 
with valuable studies. 

Early in June he went to the Alban Mount, and began 
his out-door work in earnest. I joined him in July, and 
we worked side by side for three months, at Anicia, Gen- 
zano and N^mi, oh the Alban Mount ; at Cora, in the Vol- 
cian Mountains; and at Olevano, Civitella, Subiaco, Cer- 
vorro, Gennazzano, and Palestrina, on the Sabine Mountains. 

I left him at Palestrina early in October, to arrange for 
winter quarters, and he went back to Subiaco, and walked 
through the Valley Anio by Gerano to Tivoli, and thence 
to Eome, about the 1st of November. From that time till 
the following spring we had a studio and apartments to- 
gether. 

He left Eome with George Wm. Curtis and other friends 
to visit Naples and its vicinity. 

Towards midsummer, they came north ; and in the latter 
days of July, '47, I joined Kensett, George Curtis and his 
brother, at Florence, and went to Venice. We staid there 



through the month of August. Work, work, work, was 
always the order, and Kensett's Venitian studies will be 
found to-day among hundreds of others in his studio. 

We parted our Italian life at Padua. The Curtises went 
to Gei-many, Kensett to Paris, and I returned to Eome. 

Early in the winter of '48, Kensett was in New York 
at work. It was at this time that he was elected a 
member of th^ Century. J had many letters from hipi 
during that winter and the spring following. They were 
very frank with regard to his needs and struggles. 

The spring Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign is opened ; two of his works are there. He wrote to 
me at Paris : 

" My two pictures in the academy are sold to a gentleman 
in Providence; Hurra! but I can't get the money till the 
Exhibition closes in July. Vive la Bagatelle ! " 

His reputation was established, and from that time to 
the present, his success was known to all lovers of art, 
common to you and me alike. 

It is not for me to eulogise my departed brother ; our 
relation was toonear, too sacred, for that. 

His noble and beautiful spirit is deeply impressed upon 
the memories of all who knew him, and most deeply upon 
the memories of those who knew him best; while, from his 
manifold works this spirit not only speaks to us, but they 
shall be the living witnesses of his truthful and gentle 
nature to generations yet unborn. 

His name has passed quietly into history' ; his fame is 
fixed ; and the dust is already gathered upon the implements 
of his art. 

It may truly be said of him 

" None knew him but to love lilm. 
None named him but to praise. " 

Mr. President, with a heart full of sorrow, I move the 
adoption of the Minute which has been presented. 
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In seconding the motion for the adoption of 
the Minute, Mr. John Gourlib spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the OeNTURT— 

The Board of Management, through the Secretary, has 
requested me to offer some remarfcs on this occasion. 

I can add nothing to the generous eulogies bestowed 
upon the memory of Mr. Kensett by the public press, and 
the voices of his friends. He deserved the praises he has 
received. 

A pure-hearted man — amiable — ingenuous and generous 
in his nature. Of all the men I have ever known, he pos- 
sessed the most admirable qualities. He was a man with- 
out guile. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Kensett began a long time 
ago in an official way. As Treasurer of the Art Union I 
had corresponded with him, but our more intimate ac- 
quaintance commenced on his second return from Europe. 

I find his name recorded Dec. 6, 1850, as a guest of the 
Sketch Club, on the minute books of that Society, of 
which I was the Secretary. On that evening, his first visit 
there, his friend, F. 0. C. Darley, had been unanimously 
elected a member. 

Mr. Kensett on that occasion was greeted and welcomed 
with great cordiality by us alL His handsome face, his 
bright eye, beamed with cheerfulness as he found himself 
again among his old friends, in his native home. 

In looking over the Report of the Art Union for 1849, I 
find a list of his works which were distributed to the mem- 
bers that year. They are as follows, viz. : 
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" Anio — A scene near Sabiaco," 

" Passing Shower," 

" A Beech Grove, near Windsor Forest," 

" A Landscape," 

"Environs of Ithaca," 

"Eaven Hill, Elizabethtown, N. J.," 

" Trout Stream," and 

" Study from Nature." 
In October, 1851, Mr. Kensett was elected a member of 
the Sketch Club, and at this time my intimate acquaintance 
with him began. I was often at his studio, and have been 
the pleased observer of his thoughtful and laborious in- 
dustry. He was an untiring laborer in his art, and loved 
it with the true devotion of an earnest student of nature. 

As one of the earliest and most faithful founders of the 
Artists' Fund Society (in connection with his friend, Mr. 
Falconer, the honored custodian of its funds, and many 
others of his brother artists), he always evinced a most 
active and generous interest in its prosperity and success. 
There was a modest yet generous charity in his heart, which 
every friend of his acknowledged and recognized. His 
hand was always open, as we all know, to the claims of his 
brethren who needed kindly acts. The following is a copy 
of a letter I received from him, now in my possession. It 
is characteristic of the man : 

"Gignoux tells me that you can dispose of more tickets 

for the Artists' Fund Exhibition, and I send you therefore 

twenty-five additionaL If you can, without trouble, scatter 

them around to souls greedy of intellectual feasts, you will 

do a double service in aiding your friends of the Artists' 

Fund. 

" Truly yours, 

"J. F; Keksett." 

Ever active and energetic in whatever he undertook to 
do, there was in him a quiet perseverance which attracted 
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but little attention from others, but which was most effec- 
tual in its results. 

I know of many acts of his kindness which resulted in 
much good to those they were designed to aid. 

During the Eebellion, when the Metropolitan Fair was 
proposed, he took a lively interest in its success. He -was 
made Chairman of the Art Committee, and in conjunction 
with, many of our friends of the Century Club and the 
Union League, whose names I need not mention, it proved 
one of the most successful departments of that great en- 
terprise. That Committee paid to the fund for the relief 
of the soldiers of our army, the sum of eighty-four thou- 
sand dollars. 

I know that Kensett, if living, would not claim for 
himself any undue share of the merit of this success, nor 
will I claim it for him, for he had ai-dent and patriotic 
colleagues as earnest as himself in the cause ; but this I do 
know, that his heart was filled with pride that his country- 
men appreciated the labors of his Committee, and illus- 
trated their patriotism in this splendid reward. These, 
gentlemen, are my remembrances of the useful life of our 
friend. 

His place in the history of the Fine Arts in our country 
will be, if it has not already been, determined by the pub- 
lic opinion of his countrymen. That he worked with con- 
scientious fidelity, that he studied nature with a lovino- 
heart, that his hand was never idledn the fulfilment of all 
the duties of his great mission, and that he has left an 
honored name and memory which will be long cherished, 
all will believe. 

But my task would be imperfectly performed if I failed 
to say something of that marvellous industry which en- 
abled him to accomplish so much. 

There is hardly a parlor, or a private or public gallery 
in our City, and I might say in our country, that does not 
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contain one or more of the {productions of Mr. Kensett's 
hand. A catalogue of them would fill a volume. 

His works are spread widely over the country. They 
adorn the princely palaces of the wealthy. They cheer the 
humbler homes of the more quiet and unobtrusive lovers 
of art for its own sake. How many a cheering ray of 
beauty, awakened by his pencil, has illuminated with a 
kindly influence the home of many a lover of the "serene 
and silent art ! " 

It is a pleasitig contemplation, that his works, like the 
songs of the bards, have inspired a love of beauty and of 
nature in the modest homes of our people, as in the gilded 
galleries of the proud ; and what a benign influence is re- 
flected therefrom ! To touch the heart of a nation is the 
sublime triumph of genius. 

If our friend has forever passed away, the quiet brook, 
the tranquil meadow, the cool shade of the forest, the 
ascending hills, and the lofty mountain — radiant with the 
beams of the rising or the setting sun, illustrated by his 
skillful pencil — still remain to us. 

It is no evanescent fame that follows such industry as 
this I speak of. 

In his own studio, where he labored with devotion and 
constancy, and died, we may say, with his pencil in his 
hand, I am told, there are more than five hundred of his 
studies and finished works upon its walls. 

All this has not been accomplished without thought and 
labor — labor that has cheered our hearts and homes as the 
sun-light and the breeze bring health to our cheeks. 

And, who can say what pleasant influences these, his 
labors, may exert upon the mind and taste of the generations 
that are to follow ours ? 

This tribute of our gratitude to him for these gifts we 
render, not only without reluctance, but with a pride in 
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our knowledge of his character and in the earnest purposes 
of his unpretending life. 

Kensett, in the true sense of the, word, was a ..e2£'^- 
Howcould it be otherwise ? His intercourse xUK nature, 
his rambles in the fields and forests, and, by streams^ "jhat 
make the meadows green," made him one, and wl^n -he 
returned to his studio from his out-door work, he cam^nc^t- 
only with the freshness of the sun and breeze upon his 
noble brow, but with a more exhilarating fresh ness^iiu.liis 
heart, which only a true lover of nature can feel. 

The skillful hand hath lost its cunning. The bowl is 
broken at the fountain. 

We alone are left to record the evidences of our respect 
and affection for the private virtues and useful public life 
cf our distinguished friend. 
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The Reverend Dr. Bellows then addressed 
the meeting in these words : 



When I entered this room I had no expectation of par- 
ticipating in this solemn commemoration, otherwise than 
by a mute presence among you ; but at the request of the 
Secretary I am permitted to add my voice to that of 
brethren who have paid careful and impressive tributes to 
Mr. Kensett's talents and worth. I can add little to what 
much more competent judges and much closer friends have 
offered, in estimating his genius and character ; for unlike 
them, I am neither skilled in Art, nor had I the pleasure of 
standing in such intimate and familiar relations to Mr. Ken- 
SETT as would make my testimony of special value. It is 
true I had the honor of being a co-member with our de- 
parted friend, and with the gentlemen who have spoken of 
him, of that delightful and memorable association — the 
Sketch Club — never to be named without gratitude and re- 
gret — and for twenty years was in the habit of meeting Mr. 
Kensett once a fortnight for six months in the year, in the 
charming re-unions of that most fascinating of artistic as- 
sociations. But Mr. Kensett, from his modesty and retiring 
disposition, and from an apparent indifference to general 
conversation — which may have been only a preference for 
work over talk — was not in the habit, at least with me, of 
opening himself much on such occasions. Still he did not 
fail to leave a distinct mark of fine intelligence, kindliness 
and worth, and won my high respect and esteem. Indeed, 
his personality was such as to make an identical impression 
on all discerning persons who knew him, however slightly. 
We may sometimes even be too near to take in the truest 
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general effect of a man's character, and I am inclined to 
think that those a little removed often get a fairer and j uster 
view of a public man, than his most intimate friends. 

It is certainly true of Mr. Kensett that he succeeded in 
leaving on the public and friends, nearer or remote, a unique 
and identical image. So balanced, harmonious, quiet, cheer- 
ful and modest was he, that his talents and character pre- 
sented little to perplex or differ about Either as to his 
genius as an artist, or his worth as a man, or his total char- 
acteristics in both lights, there was less variety of opinion 
than in respect to almost any man of equal eminence. 
His sweetness of disposition, ready sympathy, lively appre- 
ciation of the merits of fellow artists, humility in regard to 
his own works, delicacy of feeling and prudence of speech, 
made him a universal favorite among his brother painters, 
and a person always welcome, and always praised. I do 
not recollect ever to haye heard him spoken of with dis- 
paragement, and hardly with critical coolness, in his artistic 
character, and never caught a lisp of displeasure or censure 
in regard to his charactei*. His generosity disarmed criti- 
cism ; his geniality paralyzed jealousy and suspicion ; his 
gentleness and candor drew all the venom out of rivalry. 
I doubt if any artist has succeeded more perfectly in escap- 
ing the besetting weakness of his vocation — the egotism, 
vanity, jealousy and partizanship which are apt to belong 
to callings that provoke emulation, live by rivalry and in- 
vite constant censure or praise. Certainly, every profession 
or vocation has its own special exposures for character, and 
it need not be concealed that the poetic and artistic temper- 
ament, owing its peculiar power not a little to the sensitive- 
ness of the cerebral organization, is peculiarly liable to 
mental agitation and even personal acerbity. 

The irritabile genus, has been of old its designation, and 
candid minds, both expect and allow for a somewhat pain- 
ful sensibility in all men engaged in aesthetic pursuits. 
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Now, Mr. Kensett, overlooking and pardoning weaknesses 
of this origin in others, seemed to need no charity for him- 
sel£ With all the delicacy and sensibility essential, to fine 
feeling and exquisite manipulation, he had little or none of 
the irritability or over-sensitiveness of his class ; and his 
profession served only ae a finer background for the calm- 
ness and equilibrium and sweetness of his personal habits, 
while his fine moral qualities entered into his works, 
sobered his artistic judgment and chastened his style. 

It was, perhaps, this harmony of nature and powers, that 
made Mr. Kensett so judicious in the use of his talents. 
He had none of that " vaulting ambition that o'erleaps 
itself," nothiug of that impetupus. passion fQ;r great .a,chieye- 
raents^ which is often unaccompanied by the power of suc- 
cessful performance. Far be it from me to dispraise or 
undervalue a bold and daring temperament in -art Prob- 
ably no man can attain the first rank without it. First- 
class genius is always courageous and soaring ; nay, it is ver- 
satile and various. It attempts many things, fails in many 
things, but at last succeeds greatly, and sometimes in many 
■ways. But below the very first-class (and how few can be- 
long there ?) there is nothing more fortunate in an artist, 
than a just and modest appreciation of his own powers — 
an exact measurement of the limits of his faculties, and a 
cultivated instinct for the legitimate sphere within which 
his executive faculties lie. To possess an imagination or 
fancy far greater than one's eye or hand can realize in form 
and color, is certainly a not uncommon cause of disappoint- 
ment and unhappiness, and produces wasteful effort and 
serious failure in Art and life. Mr. Kensett was specially 
happy in a just estimate of his own faculties. His gen ius, 
jure, delicate, poetic, was limited within a moderate range. 



He early discovered wherehi£_20wers ended.,_jan.d didjQot_ 
beat against the bars that imprisoned him. He discovered 
2 
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the few fine notes in the long artistic gamut, which he 
could sound with clearness and effect, and kept striking 
them with an ever more skilled, delicate and successful 
finger. 

Unsurpassed among American artists in an eye for color, 
and a hand skillful and masterly in choosing and applying 
pigments — decisive ^nd effective in his touch, he had an 
exquisite sense of the beauty and significance of certain 
tones in our American atmosphere, and certain combina- 
tions of the sky, water, rocks and trees upon our rivers and 
coasts, which became life-long studies, and form the sub- 
jects of all his characteristic works. There was a certain 
monotony in his subjects — a want of broad daylight and 
bright inspiring tonic-power — an absence of creative inven- 
tion, or surprising effects — ^but it was well supplied by 
something approaching perfection in the themes he habitu- 
ally treated — and by the delicacy, elegance and unexagge- 
rated quality of his rendering. And while his style is his 
own and not to be mistaken, he was not a mannerist in a 
bad sense. He loved Nature too sincerely and devoutly, he 
distrusted his attainments and criticised his own work too 
freely and carefully to become enamored of himself and 
his performances, or buried in his own furrow. On the con- 
trary, one of the most diligent, painstaking and laborious 
of artists, he went on improving to the last, and those who 
will compare his pictures at the period when he acquired 
his great reputation, with his very last, will see how much 
he grew in grace and in unity— how wonderfully he har- 
monized and perfected his manner, and finished his pictures 
without finishing them away. ' 

But it is delightful to feel that it is even more as a man 
than as an artist, that we shall miss him; for this means 
that he lived to the true ends of life, and oa leavincr his 
pencil- and studies behind him, has gone where his°real 
works will follow him." 
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What a testimony to his character and the hold he had 
on his fellow artists, and on the cultivated portion of New 
York and Brooklyn, was given at his funeral! When 
have so many men of mark and worth met over the bier of 
any man not the representative of political or military sta- 
tion ? The snow storm that raved could not repress deli- 
cate women and busy men whose personal affections drew 
them to the spot where the last view of his handsome, deli- 
cate and genial face was to be sadly taken. And how he 
met us iu his coffin ! He seemed still himself- — ^well, only 
asleep — so young, and fresh and fair, that it was quite im- 
possible to associate his real age, or decay and. death, with 
his remains. May it foretoken the freshness in which his 
memory will be held in this Club — so familiar and dear a 
place to his feet — the undying hold he will keep by his 
pictures, both on the country and the Art he loved 
enthusiastically and served to the last breath, and the 
eternal youth into which his pure and gentle spirit has 
already ascended. 
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In conclusion, ih^lie.v. Dr. Osgood made some remarks 
upon what we all owe to our artists as educators of taste, 
and especially upon the relation of our landscape painters 
to the higher culture of our age. It is not wise, he thought, 
to treat them as specialists, apart from the great movements 
of letters and humanity. They belong to the noble com- 
pany of thoughtful and gifted men, who have felt that there 
is a spirit in all creation, and that nature is the great 
temple of life. Mr. Kensett belongs, in his way, to that 
tendency of the modern mind that has given us Goethe and 
Burns, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and our own 
Bryant and Emerson. 

We need such interpreters of nature to soothe, and cheer, 
and elevate us. We live too much in the crowd ; we are 
too much worried and worn by work and by care We are 
vastly helped by closer communion with the woods and 
waters, the mountains and meadows, the clouds and the 
stars. The new and remarkable development of landscape 
art among us is meeting a great want in our intense life, 
and there have never been such painters of nature as our 
century has shown, and our country has done her part to 
produce. 

He thought that Mr. Kensett had limitations in his 
genius, as all artists have. He was not as romantic as Cole, 
nor had he the transfiguring imagination and the grand 
historical vision of Turner. But in his way he was admir- 
able, so truthful in his report of natural objects, so strong 
and faithful in his work, so affectionate in his temper and 
his tone. He was a classic among our artists, and free from 
all the prevailing or tempting excesses. He had not the 
wearisome detail of a certain antique school, nor the dreamy 
indefiniteness of the new sentimentalism. He had the 
severe J^ithjulness of the engraver's art, whi5irK5-5:nce 
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adorned, and he was no stranger to the poet's feeling and 
fancy. There was not a little of Wordsworth's temper- 
ament and gift in his work, and his many and various pro- 
ductions are this painter's "Excursion," the result of his 
studies of nature arid the world, the pencilled poems which 
will live after him. 

^''* O^E22i.ifeE6^,91il; some,_thoughts upon the manner 
in which the landscape painter puts his personal life and 
character into his works, and calls raen together in thought- 
ful and generous fellowship among the scenes which he 
presents to them, and also how he shows the affinity be- 
tween the universe, and^the -eternaL-Spir.i.t,>™.and_Jifts all 
*^.i"gs^,'^P towards the_suE£SlBaeui^^ Mr. Keksett may 
not have had the most exalted inspiration, noFasCended 
to the beatific vision of Grod in nature as some others had 
done, but he surely saw the rising^ stair-way from earth to 
heajven, and all his landscapes invite us to live in. the 
peace that is riot of this world. So ia.Jlis_SS]L^^ '^ ^ 
preacher. ' ""^'"^ 

In sending this outline of his remarks, Dr. Osgood adds, 
that he has since examined Mr. EIensett's works more 
fully, and that he has had the privilege of seeing in full 
the sketches and pictures which are the product of this last 
season's labor. 

"This is certainly a memorable result of a summer's 
work, and this legacy of the artist is a worthy memorial of 
the man. These pictures treat very familiar subjects, scenes 
very near to his own door, and he handles them with great 
simplicity, and without any flights of fancy or straining 
after dramatic effects. Here are God's common and abound- 
ing gifts — the water, the rocks, the trees, the light, the sky, 
— all rendered with severe truthfulness, yet with exquisite 
ieauty, and delicate and profound expression. I make no 
claim to be a critic of art ; I am content to be a lover, who 
may kneel at the shrine without presuming to minister at 
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the altar; yet I certainly can say that these works seem to 
have characteristics of greatness; and that as a colorist, he 
may be named with the masters of his art ; and whilst others 
may have more boldness of touch, and more sweep of 
imagination, he has as much truth, and purity, and delicacy 
as any of them. These pictures are a cycle of sonnets of 
nature; a string of precious poems of our common lot, and 
they help us in that great task of practical wisdom which 
finds blessings in our daily path, and sees God's love every- 
where. 

1 "I have lived for over twenty years within a short 
distance of Kensett's summer-house, and I have watched 
month after month the effects of earth, and sky, and water, 
which he treats. His rendering of them is satisfactory, 
suggestive arid imposing. He has perpetuated upon his 
canvas moods of the sea and the sky that seemed to me to 
have passed away with the moment that originated them ; 
and his remarkable studies of cloud and sky under all 
changing hues and combinations, from sunrise to sunset, 
seem like the vision of the face of a departed friend, a 
restoration of the very countenance, with its light and form, 
its thought and feeling. Certainly, if a man can bequeath 
light to those who come after him, Kensett has left a legacy 

I of light to us all — of light too, that is all instinct with feel- 
ing, all alive with love, and apparently with a sense of 

f deepening seriousness as the evening shadows drew on. 
" The rocks in our neighborhood are frequent and char- 
acteristic. He has not treated the most remarkable of 
them, but he has sought the more quiet and soothing rather 
than the more weird and exciting; but he has rendered 
them in a wonderful way. Under his touch we see the 
marvel of the Egyptian sands reappearing on the shore of 
our great Sound, and that stone looks upon you with the 
face of the Sphinx. That rock whispers to you the secret 
of earth, and sea, and sky. Its surface speaks out the mys- 
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terious life of nature, wliicli glows in that rich color like 
blood in the cheek; and those stains, and seams, and mosses, 
are the impressions which ages have left upon that stony 
face under the changes of the air, and water and light. 
This Sphinx means more than we can understand, and 
her features and look so faithfully report her colloquy for 
thousands of years with the sea and the winds. 

" Perhaps his most remarkable picture in this series is that 
which presents the sea under the sunlight, with nothing 
else to divide the interest — no land or sail, no figure, and 
not even a noticeable cloud to give peculiar effect, or a rook 
to provoke the dash of the waves. It is pure light and 
water, a bridal of the sea and sky. Is it presumption in 
a poor novice in art like me, to say that this is a great 
picture ? 

" ISText to this in power and suggestiveness seems to me 
to be his picture of a cliff by the shore, with shrubs and a 
grove and figures above, and the whole surmounted by a 
noble pine tree, that stretches out its limbs towards the sea. 
It is a charming scene, and combines great carefulness and 
severe truth with beauty and. sentiment Since the artist 
sketched it, this tree has died, and if we may hold the 
poet's faith that every flower enjoys the air it breathes, we 
may suppose this forest king to have breathed his last not 
without comfort in that his ripe glory had been so vividly 
perpetuated upon this canvas. The tree has gone, and the 
painter has gone, but the bloom of their last summer now 
lives in the treasure house of Art, which ought not to be far 
from the Kingdom of Grod." 
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The Minute presented by Mr. Huntington was 
then adopted, and ordered to be entered on the 
records, and an account of the proceedings to be 
prepared for publication, together with the follow- 
ing sketch of Mr. Kensbtt, written by Mr. George 
W. Curtis, for Harper^s Magazine, and taken, by 
his permission, from its pages : 

In the course of many years' monthly chatting and 
chronicling, the Easy Chair has had occasion often to speak 
a word of regretful farewell to some whom all men honored 
and loved, and to some known only to a smaller circle. It 
is pleasant to think that, on some day hereafter, when this 
century is ended and we are all gone, and the new world 
that follows us wonders over the quaint ways and amusing 
conceits of their ancestors, some kind and curious soul, 
turning over the yellow pages of some odd volume of this . 
magazine, wUl come upon the name of Paul Duggan, and 
.thank the Easy Chair for a glimpse of that perhaps else 
forgotten bright and genial nature. But, gentle reader of 
that distant day, when your eyes fall upon this page, know 
that tlie few words which the Easy Chair is about to write 
cannot show you, as they fain would, the sweet and cheer- 
ful and serene soul which hencefoith lives for us only in 
memory and in his beautiful pictures. 

Eome changes so little from year to year, that the spa- 
cious studio in which the Easy Chair first saw Kensett 
doubtless still remains, and is occupied perhaps by some 
young worker at the easel, who hears the same old constant 
rmgmg of chiu-ch bells, and who climbs the hill over the 
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studio at evening to see the sun setting and St. Peter's 
steeped in tlie rosy light It was upon the Via Margutta, 
a little back from the street, and Kensett shared the studio 
with his life-long friend, Thomas Hicks. There in the 
happy days they studied and painted, and there was always 
the lively welcome for the mere loungers, youths making 
the grand tour, and excellent seniors who came to Eome 
with families and traveling carriages, the bland dispensers 
of commissions. All that Kensett was in the later days — 
ever bright, tranquil, sympathetic, modest, generous, manly 
— ^he was in the Eoman days, more thsai twenty years ago. 
Never peevish, never selfish, scorning to solicit in any way, 
self-reliant, trusting himself and the future, how plainly he ' 
seems to stand at this moment, stepping back a little from 
the easel, turning his head and studying the effect of every 
touch, while a soft, lovely landscape of summer peace 
brightens his canvas ! 

There was the usual society of artists of all kinds in 
Eome, one of whom, the oldest resident, Eobert Macpher- 
son, who married Mrs. Jameson's niece, and who chanced 
upon the famous Sebastien del Piombo, died just before 
Kensett. We all dined at the tepre, and probably ate 
more than our peck of — . But what a flavor it had ! Hark ! 
That is the "boss" waiter. "M:cof Signore, vengo, vengo! 
Eccomi qua /" What guests does the bustling Muzio serve 
now ? and what viands ? Do the unwary still expect broth 
when they order Zuppa Inghse? Does the tradition of 
Mezzo S6rinzo yet linger ? And Calcedonio, with his smooth 
fair face, who needed only the heavy vine chaplet to be 
Antinous himself, in what celestial trattoria does he now 
come smiling in, holding huge piles of plates aloft ? 

From the Lepre we crossed to the Cafe Greco. It was 
famous ground, for Thorwaldsen had sat there sipping his 
black coffee, and Gibson was sometimes seen in our day. 
We sat in the narrow dark room called the omnibus. We 
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paid two baiocchi, or pennies, for a tumbler of coffee. How 
we smoked! How we talked and laughed ! What good 
things were said at the Lepre ! Because there was a Mer- 
maid, shall there be no other cakes and ale ? How plain it 
was ! how dingy ! And were ever more satisfaction, more 
pleasure, and richer memories bought at a cheaper rate? 
And among all the famous loiterers at the Greco was there 
ever a kinder, simpler, sweeter companion than Kensett? 
He was not fluent He told few stories. But his generous 
sympathy, his interested attention, was inspiration. He 
made a sunshine that harmonized and softened alL Is 
there a Greco still ? The old dingy room must have gone. 
But if by any chance it remains, let its frequenters of 
to-day cherish it the more because of that gentle presence 
long ago. 

Was it to the Piazza and to the round game of pool at 
the billiard-table that we afterward repaired ? There is not 
a gilded fledgeling of a New York club that would not 
have smiled at our small skill But the Easy Chair watches 
the splendid games of to-day, and sees no gayer players- 
There are jokes, there are incidents, from those old games 
of pool still current among those innocent gamesters grown 
gray. There are characters, figures, movements, that are 
still ii-resistible in memory. Those Eoman hours of youth 
are bonds still among men whose lives are widely severed 
and who have no other interests in common. Christopher 
Sly and old John Naps of Greece are names merely — so are 
Leafchild and the fat British troubadour. He played the 
guitar, and threw up his round blue eyes and his pudgy 
fingers as he trolled a sentimental ditty. And what awful 
stories he told afterward ! That fat troubadour told tales 
of English social life which, if they were true, are such as 
Mrs. Aphra Behn would have delighted to record, but which, 
probably for the honor of human nature, none of the hearers 
believed. 
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There were tea-parties, also, in the rooms of the bachelors 
up many and many a flight of stone stairs. The nearer the 
roof the nearer heaven. Nov was there any disturbing fear, 
as in the splendid modern cities. There was no burning in 
Rome, that is, no burning of houses. There had been other 
kinds formerly, aijd, according to some sermons preached 
there, there was immense preparation for firing up hereafter. 
There were bachelor tea-parties : tea, with a leetle hot spiced 
wine; simple wine, you understand — Velletri, and other 
vineyards of the neighboring hills. Not one of that set of 
foreign Eomans did the Easy Chair ever see as he should 
not be by reason of wine. One night there was a sympo- 
sium at the rooms of Kensett and Hicks. It was a pleasant, 
' merry, singing, not roystering, feast ; tea in large cups, with- 
out milk, and a dash of Velletri somewhere during the 
evening. And somehow it came to be midnight, and as 
Time is always pushing on, he began to mow the tender 
stalks of morning hours, and still the tea was hot, and still 
there was one more glass of spiced Velletri, and another 
song, when there was a knock at the door. 

It was at an hour when only doctors or the police knock, 
and there was some wonder. But the youngest comer said, 
quietly, "I think that must be Cousin Timothy." The 
youngest comer was new to Rome, and was stopping with 
his cousin, who served the god of regularity, and who, vexed 
and alarmed by the noctm'nal truancy of a tyro, came forth 
to seek him. "When the door was opened the admonishing 
figure of Timothy appeared, holding a coil of wax taper in 
his hand to light his way, and it also revealed the spruce 
trimness of his attire. "It's time to come home," said Tim- 
othy, gravely — and he was in the right. But the youngest 
comer replied, calmly, " Cousin Timothy, henceforth I think 
that all baggage had better be. at the risk of the owner." It 
was decisive. Timothy politely withdrew, and hunted no 
more emng lambs before light. 
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From Eome tliere was a long and happy journey with 
Kenseto to Naples and Psestum and Amalfi, Ischiaand the 
Blue Grotto. Then again for a few summer days to Eome, 
and slowly northward to Florence. After a month at Flor- 
ence, where Mr. and Mrs. Browning then were, we passed 
across the Appenines by Bologna and Ferrara to Venice. 
In September we came through Lombardy, and one soft 
evening, at Verona, Kensett climbed into the banquette of 
the dmigence, and reaching down his hand, we who remained 
shook it heartily, and bade him Godspeed for America. 
During all that Italian time Kensett was constantly at work, 
and with wonderfully little waste. He would pass a day 
faithfully studying and painting a mullein. His sketches 
were so vivid and faithful and delicate that afterward there 
was no wall in New York so beautiful as that of his old 
studio, at the top of the Waverley House, on the corner of 
Broadway and Fourth street, upoii which they were hung 
in a solid mass. 

He returned home to a series of noiseless victories. He 
was a recognized master of landscape, and all his pictures 
are biographical, for they all reveal the fidelity, the tender- 
ness, and the sweet' serenity of his nature. Universally 
beloved, he was always welcome. He did not live to be an 
old man; but although he had turned the half century 
comer, he seemed no older in heart and sympathy and the 
fresh faith that illuminates life with celestial radiance, in 
the studio upon the Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, where he died, than in the old Eoman room in the 
Via Margutta long ago. Somewhat lonely he must some- 
times have been, but no one probably ever heard from him 
a sigh of regret, or the least impatient wish that life might 
have been different. As those who personally knew him 
die, his eventless life will pass from memory, but his lovely 
character will still live on in his pictures, and mingle un- 
consciously to those who grow beneath the spell of their 
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beauty, witli other lives and characters in a hundred homes, 
'^o the influence of a good man is not lost ; and so will it 
forever inspire that faith in the divine goodness which was 
peculiarly that of this beloved artist. 

" For Nature ever faithful is 
To such, as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
'Twill be time enough to die : 
Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field. 
Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover." 



